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ABSTRACT • - ■ : 

* 

In order to. learn more about the men and women who work as managers in 
all phases of the daily newspaper business, a mail survey of the top. managers 
at 433 ''newspapers was /conducted. A telephdine survey of women corporate and . 
tpp-and -middle-level managers was also conducted to add to the information 
.about the relatively small number of women newspaper managers. An analysis 
'of the information gathered from the Editor & Publishers /International Year 
Book , 1976, from mail questionnaires completed by 558 top managers at 197 
U.S. daily newspapers and from telephone interviews with 74 wdpaen managers 
at 67 U.S. daily newspapers led to these major conclusions an^ observations: 

(1) All daily newspapers, regardless of circulation size, employ about 
one woman manager per newspaper, on- the average; and only about -2.4% of the- 
top-level managers in the daily press are women. Such figures clearly indicate 
that women are underrepresented in managerial positions on:U.S. daily newspapers, 

(2) . There are some interesting differences in the personal character- 
istics of the men and women daily newspaper managers in our surveys./ Fpr 
example, the nien managers were about five years' older than the women managers; 
a larger percentage of men managers than women managers w.ere married; a larger 
percentage of men than women managers had children; women managers were more 
likely than their male counterparts to- have parents who were also managers; 
and the women were more.likfely to be Democrats, the men -Republicans. 

(3) the composite picture of the typical top-level manager that emerges \, 
from our mail survey is ^that of a white, Protestant, married man in his late 
40's with at least one child and a college degiree. 

(4) There are few striking differences in job-relatfed items for the 

men and women daily newsf)aper managers responding' to our surveys. ^ 

(5) Both men and women in our mail survey, on the average, were equally 
satisfied with their jobs^overall and with various aspects of their joba, 
including pay. 

(6) In spite of being as satisfied with their pay as men are, women 
responding to the mail survey received' substantially lower salaries* than 
men respondents, regardless of the size of the newspaper they worked for or 
their particular job area. 

3 . ' 




* " (7) Pew of the women in the surveys were members of Women in Communi- 
cations, Inc.,. or any other media-related women's organizations. 

(8) Included in the advice given to those who aspire to newspaper man- 
agement jobs were the following recommendations: They should obtain a college 
education which includes practical coUrses in business and journalism; develop 
personality traits or skills that will e^iable them to move up— such traits of 
skills as getting along with* others and taking r;Lsks; and continue learning by 
taking "advantage of on-the-job training programs and by acquainting themselves 
with all' aspects of the newspaper business.- 

^ (9) In the newspapers which offer management .training programs, 80% of 
those persons identified as management trainees were male^, and 96% were 
white. If the present group of persons in training are to be the managers 
of tomorrow, the distribution of managers by race and sex will not change 
much from what it is today. 

(10) The results of the mail survey should not be generalized to all 
top-level, nei/spaper managers because the response rate (about 22%), while 
not unusual for this type of survey, is too low for reliable conclusions about 

the universe of managers of daily newsp^ers. 

\ . - ■ , 

The results of the telephone survey should be generalized only with extreme 
caution because of tl:\e small sample size and response rate (about 53%). 
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Although It is connnonly helJ^eved that moet of the publishers of U.S. 
dally newspapers are white males who haye Republican political leanings, there 



has been little systematic inquiry regardfng the characteristics of top U.S. 
newspaper managers. Johns^:one, et^l, pointed out tn their study of working 
ioumdlists in the United States that mass media research has been especially 

f 

lacking in the areas "which treat the news media as complex organizations and 
their functionaries as representatives of an occupational group." (p. 1, 1976) 
It Is Important to look at jpumallstp as an occupational group in order to j 
leacn more about how they compare -to other- occupational groups in job require- 
ments, on-the-job responsibilities and training required of persons entering the 
field. The Johnstone study is the first comprehensive sociologl^cal description 
of American journalists. HowevS^ the focus of their research Is on news-editorial 
personnel and does not include description of those wh^i' work <in the business 
side of the media. , » , 

The Communications Research Center at Syracuse University surveyed the 
members of the International Association of Business Communicators. (In pres^) 
This study provided a prof lie. of the typical lABC member'. A' study of th^ editors 
and publishers of U.S. weekly newspapers includes a description of the men and. 
women who manage those publications. (Holly, 1978) However, no comparable . . : 
description of daily newspaper managers and theLr job responsibilities has ever ^ 
been reported. In fact, newspapers managers themselves have said that most 
managers know little about the job of management unjjll they are promoted into'^ 
management positions.^ * 

Methodology _ " ' . ' 

* . C-. '^'''' 

In order^cr^ ifearn more about jthe men and women who work as managers in all 
pha^ge^^f the daily newspaper business, a mail stirvey of the top managers at 413 
newspapers was conducted. A telephone survey of women corporate and top- and 



middle-level managers was also conducted to add to the information about the 
relatively snail nuniber of women newspaper managers'* The purposes of the 
research were: ^ ' ' - 

1) To gather inf^rma^^ion about the top manager^ in daily newspapers,. 
including infor^iatton on their educational backgrounds and training for manage- 
me^it positions and a description of their personal characteristics and other 

V ^ ■ . ' ' ' * 

job-related inf omyation, 

' \ X ^ 

, 2) To (ietermine the number and distrilW^onof women in newspaper manage- 
ment as well ^s to compare women managers wit|h men managers on the bases cited 

I 



-above in 1 • 



3) foVobtain the recommendations of top managers on how young persons 
might train themselves ^ for newspaper management positions, 

•si A top-level manager was defined as a person who directed a major Repair t- 
ment in the newspaper or the entire newspaper*. (Some of these persons were also/ 
part of the corporate structure, alth^gh thi'B was not a requirement- 'for a 
top-level manager in this study.) , 

Queg-tionnaires were mailed to the publisher or general manager, editor^ 
advertising manager, circulation npnager, production manager and the personnel * 
or promotion manager. In the event that a newspapef did not have all of these 
management positions, questionrjaires' were* sent only to those it did have. 

TheySample was drawn by dividing all iJ.S. dally newspapers - listed in the 
Editor & 'publisher International Year Book , 1976, into four circulatidn' cate- 
gories and by ^drawing nearly equal nujnbers of newspapers at random from e^ach 
group. In this way represent^rtiion for different size newspapers was insured. 
The questionnaires were mailed in a packet to ''the publishers, or general managers 
of the newspapers with letters asking their cooperation in distributing- -he 
survey ^to^ their top managers. One or more questionnaires were /led from 



19? of the newspapers—^ 45. 5Z response rate by paper. (See Table 1) 

Fbrtyrseven publishers. (9% of the sample) returned the questionnaires 

unanswered or wrote letters refusing to allow their management to participate 

In the survey. Although some of the letters referred to the number of requests 

received for completing questionnaires and the time constraint in their organ- 

izaticrns, moje of the publishers said that their newspapers maintained a policy 

of non-participation in surveys or that the information requested was too 

personal or was irrelevant to their operations. The research team noted these 

negative responses with great disappointment. ^^Itjwas hoped that newspaper owners 

and managers/ whose business xiepends so heavily on the cooperation of others ^ 

for information, would be willing to respond to the survey. It is in part because 

of such non-participation policies that so little is known about newspaper 

management and that individuals entering management oi^x do so blindly. ^ 

Although one of the purposes of the study was'^o obtain information about 

the. status of women/managers in the profession and compare that to the status of 

their male counterparts, we did not mention either in the cover letter^ or in the 

questionnaire that we were interested in women managers in particular. We felt 

that we wou^.d obtain inore accurate information about the group of women managers 

and some of the attitudes toward the hiring and promotion of women managers if 

we did not. explicitly reveal our purpose. Because of the indirect methqds used, 

some questions could not be asked of the respondents. 

Responses to the' questionnaire were distributed relatively evenly across 

job categories. (See Table 2) Questionnaires were completed and returned by 

27 of the 60 women in the sample (45%) and. 531 o/ the 2,405 men In the_sample 

(22/1%) for an overall response rate of 22.6%. Although the response rate is too 

* 

low to calculate ^sampling error acci^rately, we have no reason to believe that our 
sample is urirespresentative of daily newspaper top-level managers. The similar 



response percentages from^ the six different job areas Indicate that the 

-.4 ' ■ • 

sample Is not weighted In favor of any particular kind of manager. - 

Women comprised a vety small percentage of our s^ple, reflecting 
the way they are actually represented In the newspaper business* 

To gain more Information about the group of women newspaper m a na gers, 
a^telephone survey of 139 corporate and top- and middle-level women n4ws- ^ 
paper managers was conducted. The random sample was taken' from th^ women 
managers listed In Editor & Publisher International Year Book , 1976. 
Respondents were interviewed by telephone about their personal and job-related 
characteristics, attitudes toward their jobs, their career aspirations and ^ 
recommendations -for others interested in management careers. The response 
rate to the telephone survey was higher than that to the mall survey (about 
50% overall) . The response rate across circulation groups varied for the 
telephone survey from 35'. 5% for the 2^,601-5D,000 circulation category to 
75% for the 50,001-100,000 category.. 

Findings: Distribution of Women and Minorities in Management Positions ' ' \ 

. ■ . ■ ■ . / . 

It came as no surprise to find that most (97.6%) top-leVel managers of 
daily newspapers in our sample werje men. Ther^ were only 60 (abojut 2.4%) womeu 
out of 2,465 top-level managers from 433 daily newspapers. ♦This Is consistent w 
the results of a study reported in 1977, which found only 2.6% of the "directing 
editors" of. daily newspapers with 40,000 circulation or more werfe women. The 
figures clearly indicate that women are underrepresent-ed in such positions, an 



observation reinforced when the figures are compared with daia for other job 
categories in newspapers. THfe Equal Employment Opportunity Commissiph has re- 
ported that newspapers requfred to file emplo'yment data with the commission for 
1975 (the most recent figures Mailable) reported bnly 26.7% of all/ their, 



enq>loyees wMTg women^ Tliat figure is inflated, however, by the large percent^e 

of vomen (A.3X) eEq)loyed as office and clerical workers. ^See Table 3) 

* Using the personnel listings in the 1976 Editor & Publisher International 
Year Book , we analyzed the distribution of women in managerial positions in 
U.S. daily newspaperl in terms of circulation and level of management. 

At first glance the totals in Table 4 seem to indicate that' smaller 
newspapers (those with less than 25,001 circulation employ more women managers/* 
That is true in absolute numbers, but it^must be remembered that the smaller 
papers outnxitaber all other dailies by almost three to bne. 

- , Actually, the 1154 daily newspapers* with less that 25,001 circulation * 
employ about 1.1 won^en managers per newspaper; those papers with 25,001 to 

50.000 circulation employ about .9 wo men managers per newspaper; those with 

50.001 to 100,000 circulation employ about one women manager per newspaper; . , 
arid those with mort than 100,001 circulation employ about .8 women managers per 
newspaper. * ^ ' ^ ( ' 

In terns of women managers at all levels of management per newspaper , 

i 

then, there are no meaningful differences between smallei* and larger new^pape^s. 
All empZ^oy about one woman managemr~some^level per newspaper.' • * 

While Ithere are not large differences in thfe distribution women 
managers -dependent on the size of 'the newspaper, feome of the ditferentrfes are of 
intetest. For example, those ^^ewspapers with 25,001 to 50,000 circulation ha^^e 
the largest percentage of wgmen,v'35%, in corporate level management positions, 
whereas the largest papers employ only 18%-19%'of thefr^ women managers at the , 
co^j^rate -level. . » , i ^ 

Even though data from the Equal Employment Opportunity Comwlaston indicate 
that minorities as well as women are underrepresented in {)ositions of authotity 
in newspapers (See Table 3), it was ^somewjiat surprising to find that all of the 



* ' "3 ^ ' 

women ^nd 99Z of the men responding to our mail survey* were whiter We, of ^ 
« - - 

course^ could not determine raciaJ. identity from £ & P Year Book ^isting^* Thus we, 
* cannot provide an analysis of the distribution of minorities *in. managerial 

positions, and so few respondent^ in our mail survey were from minrfrfty groups 
that we did not attempt my comparisons beta/e^n races, 

\ ; ' V ' 

* Findings: CharacteristicK of Managers ^ \ ^ 

Personal Characteristics and Educational Backgrounds" of Daily Newspaper Managers 

The inf o;nnation on persphal characteristics and educational backgrounds 

'J. ■ / y r 

of men and women managers ^provided iij Table 5 indicates there are'^interest^ng 
differences between the sexes. However, few of the differences are unexpected. 

The men tend to be about five yeara older ori the average (47.5 y^ars* 
versus^ about '42 for won^en) although the age ranges were substantial. (The men 
in the mail survey ranged in age from 24 to 75;^ the women in the maH survey from. 
^ 23 to '62; and the women in the telephone survey from 19 to 72.) 

In American society the "corporate wife" has been one of the credentials 

* w 

the male manager often offers, consciouBly or unconsciously, to Viis company. The 

I > ■ ' ^ ' ■ ' 

' iftale manager's wife has traditionally been yiewdd as the marriage partner who 



handles the business-related social responsibilities. Traditionally, she has 
_also been Ithe partner responsible for freeing the husband from all or almost all 
/ the non-busi>heLSS chores of daily life: child care, housev/^*:^:, food preparation, 
clothes care, and- so on. (Canter, 1977) ^* 



The woman manager is not as , likely to be able to offer the sam^ kind ofe 
helpmate spouse. To begin with she is less likelc^ to have a spouse. The women 
in our samples were more likely than^the men to be single, divorced or separated. 
Those women who were currently married were more likely than the j^en to have ^ : 
spouse working outside the home and more likely to hfeve ^ spouse working as a 
manager or prof eaaional. * ^ \^ r 

■< ■ • ' ■' . 



. • , ' KL\ of the married women in the telephone surve}? and 96% of the married 

' \ women ip the mail survey had*a spouse working outside the home. In contra^, 

only ,452 of | the married, men in the mail survey had a spouse who worked outside . 

the home, ^so, far- more of the marr;.ied women managers . had spouses who are 

prof essionalL or managers than did the marked men manager? (about 64% of the 

. women in the 1 two surveys yersus 25% of the men). 

• i ^ ' ^ . ^ , 

Fewer women than men managers had children (about 56% versus about 90%>. 

We did not expl6re the role that parents play as models for their chil- . 

ren but we did find that women respondents to our surveys were more^ likely ^ ; ^ 

than men respondents to have a"^arent who was or is a professional or manager. ^ 

Worth noting is the comparison between the parents of top-level women managers 

in our. study and the parents of the 25 wo%n corp^or^te managers studied by 

Hennig 4nd Jardim (p, 77, 1977). Fifty percent of- the women in our study had ^ . 

■fathers who were or are professionals or managers, and 26.2% had mothers who Vere or 

■ are professionals or managers. Henig and Jardim found in their study that while 

all of the women's fathers were eithe^r managers (88%) or professionals (12%), oi^y one 

of the mothers worked outside the' home, (as a teacher),' The other 24 mothers were^^ 

• . ^ \ ^ . • — , ' ■ ' 

housewives. ' • * - . 

*^ ail ' 

■'One of the most interesti^ig and striking differerifce? between men and wdilWti 
^op-level managers responding to the mail survey was political affiliation. The 
' ~~ men were mtich more likely' to identify themselves as Republicans, the wjjmen as ^'^^ " 
Democrats. Of those' indicating party affiliation, 48% of th^ men versus 32% of ^ 
the women said they were Republicans; 27% of the men versus 56% of the women said 

the-i "were Democrats. * ' 

Former Vice-President Spiro Agne'w, among otl^qrsj had suggested that the 
AmericanyHews -media arfe controlled by. Jews. (Birmingham, 1976) Our findings on 
. to^^level)(ia-ily newspaper managers do -not support' that view. In fac^^ we found 

•• ; / . - ■■ 

11 J ■ 
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e3q>res5^d religious identification, yhen compared with the^ expressed religious 
identification df the American population as a^vhole, was -skewed in. favor of 
Protestants. Of those identifying their religious .aff iliations,- 71. 2%- of the 

> r • ' / . ■ - 

managers in the mail survey said they^ere Protesxant (compared to 54.8% ^f or 

^: ' 

the U.S. population); 24 .'5% said they^were CatholicJ^comparjed .to 36.8% for the 
U.S.'' population); and 2^.6% §^aid they were^of Jewish ^alth (compared to 4.5% ^ r 
for the U. S. population). ; < 

f In regards to educational 'batrkground there were more differences between 

the women ixi the mail survey and the women in' the telephone survey than between 
the men and women in the mail survey. This is not surprising, .however, because 
the men and women in the mail -survey were top-level (major department head or 
higher) iiknagers, whereas the women in the telephone survey were drawn. fr^ all 
levels of management. ^ Fifty-seven percent of the men and 52% of the women 
responding to the mail survey had a Bachelor's degree or more education; only 



of t 



28% of rh^ women responding to the telephone survey had comparabl'e education. 

The mail purvey 'respondents vere more likely to have majored ^n bosirtes^, the 

\ ' ' / ^ ' . 

telephone survey respondents were more likely to have majore'd in journalism. ' 

Of those with some college/ 36% of the men and 37% of the wopien in the mail sur* 

vey majored' in business, compared to only 14%^of the women in the teljerphone ^ 

survey. However, "^43% of the wom^ with some college in the telephone survey 

■/' - '-■ /■ ' ■ ■ . 

majored in journalism, .whereas onJ^y ,30% of the men and 21% of the women in the' 
mail survey had done so. ' , 

/■ • * . ^ ' • . ^ . 

-If ve were to draw a comi^osite pict^ure of the t^^ical top-level manager 

o£-the daily newspaper in the United §tates, the picture would show that that 

manager was a white, Protestaht, married man in his late 40s, with at lel|fet one 

chj.ld and a college degree. ^ \ " ^ 



.iiJbii-rela ted Items ^ 

. ' . >■ • / * r ■ . ' 

■ V • * ■ ■ - ■ ' '■• - 

.^y. V In vcpns true ting a profile of daily newspaper managers^ we also looked . ' ■ y- 

. •'•■^^■"V-^ ■* /• • • < ^ • 

'atVn the job and jgiJ^=^ei^ted activities, although not all questions werfer 

aisked in both the ytoail and the telephone surveys.' 

^ ' We found' few striking differences betwe,en men'and women. As with,edu- . - 

' •', /• • ' ' ' ' , ' ^ 

caitlon, there werer more differences between the women irr the mail survey and 

■ , ^ ; . \ • / * ' " . . 

the women in the telephone survey than betweeh the men and women In the mail >> 

\ . \ ■.■■"'»■ ■ ' " / 

survey. . , ^ - 

■ ' te^ . . . ' ■ • ■' • 

The women responding tb the mail suirvey said, they 6pent about the same, amount 
of time per week on the job and on job-related activities as the men in the mail 
survey did, more tdjn^^han the women; in the telephone survey. The differences 
in the average number of out-of-toWn trips in a month were smali. Abou^the 
same, percentage o^^^^n and women in the mail survey worked for group-owned papers, . . 
and about the same percratage owned stock in 4iieir companies. (See Table 6) 

We asked respondents to list their professional affiliations, realizing- ^ 
that many organizations have a specialized appeal to segments of the industry, 
for ex^H^ple, production, promotion, advertising, news-editorial, and so on, and 
th^t few have a g(^neral appeal. ; J . ' 

State press associations were the organizations most- frequently cited 
y all groups l^^^ksurveys. They wete namej^'^by of the men and 18.5% of the 
women, in the mail survey and; by 13.5% of the wom^n in the teljephone survey. The 
only other organizations named by more than 5% of any^ of the groups in our sur- 
veys ^^ere for the /m^^^i^xiternational ^Newspaper Advertising Ex^ecutives (10.»9%) , 
the Ajnericah' Society of Newspaper Editors (9.0%) and the Society of Professional 
Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi (5.8%); for the wo^aen in the mail survey, the ^ 

American Society of Newspaper Editors (11.1%) and the Society of Professional 

■ ^ ' ' .. ' . • ■ • 

Journalists (7.4%); and for the women in the telephone survey. Women in ■/ 



Communications, (9.5%), the Association of Newspai{er Classified Managers,' 

Inc. (8.1%), the International Newspaper Promotion Association (5.4%) and the 
Society of Professional Journalists (5. 4%) . Kany other organizations were named 
by small numbei;s of respondents. \ . • 

It is wo'rth noting thdt only one woman in t^ie m^il survey and eight (10.8%) 

5 

in .the teleplione survey named a. national, media-related women's organization. 
On4 woiBan in the telephone survey named the National Federation of Press Women; 
the other eight women named Women in Communications, Inc. Because, our survey 
'instruments were already long, we did not ask women about their perceptions of 
the value in 'prof essional terms of various organizations.' We would expect, how- 
ever that it would be of some concern to national women's professional organi- 
zatibns that such a small percentage of these women managers were members. 

Overall, 64% of the men and 41% of the women in the mail survey and*59% eft 
the women in the telephone survey said they belonged to one or more professional 
organizations. This somewhat odd result is difficult to interpret. It couli 
be a consequence of the small number of ;*omen in the mail survey; it could be 
that w^en moving up in management ranks see a greater need for affiliation with 
professional organizations. We cannot be sure. . • 

"So that we could learn something about women's opportunities fc^r promotion 
•the respondents were asked to identify their immediate subordinates by job title, 
race, sex, and age. They were then asked if they left their present position 
for any reason, whether they would recommend promoting one of their subordinates. 
If a respondent said yes, he or she was asked to. identify that individual , by job 
title. From these questions we were able to learn that 67% of the women respond- 
ents and only 41% of the^' men respondents had one or more female subordinates. Of 
those with female suborMnates who recommended one of their subordinates, only 
12% of the men but 73% of the women recommended a female subordinate for his or 
her own j ob . , 



Job Satisfaction and Pay • — 

A particularly controversial topic in our mail survey instruments was 
SJalai^. We recognize there is a natural inclination .for individuals to 
wish to preserve the privacy, of salary information. There is also a 
general disinclination for businesses to make^ salary information known to . 
the public, to their competition or to their own employees. We felt the 
risks in asking fo^the information about salaries was justified, however, 
because pay ha^ been a major differential in the treatment of men and 
women, and the results of our study suggest that it continues to be. When 
we compared differences in pay with .similarities in job satisfaction, we 
were inclined to believe that one Jf the consequences', if not one of the 
puri)oses, of policies maintaining Jecrecy was a continuation of discrimina- 
tion in pay against women. 

In our surveys the average levels of satisfaction with the overall job 
and with specific aspects of the job were very similar for men and women ^ 
newspaper managers. - Men ieemed slightly more satisfied with the f lexibility 
of their hours'than did women, but n6ne of the differences reported in Table 

was signif i^an£^j|' ^ , 

The reported figures, however, indicate wide t^isparities in salaries 
for men and women newspaper managers, with women consistently deceiving ibwer 
salaries, regardless of the size of the newspaper or their job area. On the 
average, the men responding to the mail survey received an annual salary of 
$33,566, the wpmen just $19,097. (See Tables 8 and 9) Caution must be used 
in interpreting these average salaries as representative of the entire news- 
paper Industry, however; these average salaries should be taken only for what 
they are— averages for the men and women newspaper managers -who took the time 
to complete the mail questionnaire and who were willing to divulge their 
salaries. 




Nevertheless, the consistency of these salary patterns across different 
circulation sizes and job areas of daily newspapers raises the possibility that 
these same salary inequities persist ^throughout much of the daily newspaper 
industry. It is very difficult to determine whether this is so because of the 
unyillingness of many newspapers to publish or release salary information. 

The fact that women are as satisfied as men with their pay, yet are 
receiving substantially lower salaries (especially among the largest newspapers), 
may mean that they (1) do not know what their male colleagues are being paid 
and/or (2) feel that they are being paid well compared to other women. Whatever 
the case, our data suggest that the top-level women managers in our study are 
not paid nearly as well as the men, regardless of job area or size of newspaper. 

it • ^ 

Findings: Advice to Future Managers . 

For those who aspire to newspaper management ppsitions, today's top-level 
managers, both men and women, give this advice. They should 

1) obtain a college education which^ includes practical courses in 
journalism and business; 

2) develop personality .traits or skills that will enable them to move up 
—such traits or skills as getting along with others and taking risks; and 

3) continue learning by taking advantage* of on-the-job training programs 
and by acquainting themselves with all aspects of the newspaper business. 

College Education 

Nearly two-thirds of the respondents to the mail survey said they 
majored'^in journalism and/or business in college. When asked whether it was 
necessary for an individual who aspired to a top-level management position 
to obtain college training, 69.3% answered yes. However, a large number of 



persons (163) stated that college training was not necessary for attaining. 

such a position. More than one-half (55.9%) of tho^se who said college educ^Jiipn 

is essential recommended a 'business/ journalism combination, with somewhat more 

emphasis on businfess as' a major and journalism as a minor. Jn the telephone . 

survey, 40.3% of those answering said it was important to get a college education 

in preparation for a job in newspaper management. Another '22.2% said that a^ 

practical education was important training for the job. 

* " ' ' , ' 

Asked tO; assess th^ value of specific courses offered wli;liin the business ^ 

and journalism departments, the managers in the mail survey singled out business- 
related courses more often than they did courses in journalism. (See Table 10) 
There were no^ significant differences in the views of women and men exedutives. ^ 
Respondents particularly stressed the importance of courses in management prin- 
ciples (66.9%), personnel management (55.3%), and newspaper production (50.2%). 

Promotion Criteria 

When the managers in the mtll survey were asked what . criteria were 
important when selecting someone for promotion to a position such as their own, 
they listed a variety (25 different criteria). Among thoise listed, the ability 
to work well with others, leadership, intelligence, job experience "or expertise 
and the right kind of training for the job were found most frequently. The 
great number of criteria listed led us to believe that managers perceive that 
management-level jobs require a wide variety of personality traits as well as 
skills (See Table 11) and that a good manager is a composite of these traits. 

Managers were also asked how important it was for an aspiring manager ^ 
to learn about the various departments of a newspaper. At least 81% of the 
respondents in the mail survey said fchat it was important or^very important 
to know about the operations of each of the divisions of the newspaper: 



advert is aess office, ciijj^latior ^ and production. 




(See, Table iS The managers in the mail , are looking for persons who 

- ; •- 

have a general knowledge of all phases of the newspaper |)usiness father than 
k special knowledge of a particular, department . . * ^ 

Problems for Women Managers ' » • 

The telephone interviews were structured somewhat differently than the 
questionnaires for the mail suxrvey. We made no attempt to mask our interest 
in the status, problems, and ideas of and attitudes towards women managers. 



Thus, our questions about wjrtnen managers were more direct. The majority of 
the women (77.6%) told us that it was important for managers to tafte risks. 



Many felt that women often are unwilling to take on-the-job risks and this 

prevents them from moving into management-leViel jobs. 

This group of women had- some additional observations concerning the 

advancement of women. Most of them (82.6%) said they perceived no obstacles 

to newspaper management based upon sex, but, more than one-half of theiri (52.2%) 

said that women work harder than men., A few women perceived diffejrences in 

training opportunities for women and meti (8.5%), in promotion criteria (23.1%) 

and in general treatment based on' sex differences (27.0%). 

' * f 

nagement ^Training 



. In the-jJiail survey 39,. 1% of f~h^ ^respondents said that their newspapers 
offered poln^^^^n: of management training prograius for interested persons at 
their newspapers. RaspondentS'.were asked to list the persons^currently enrollc 
in such training programs by^' job title, race and sex* Eighty percent of those 
persons ^dent if i6d as management trainees wer^i males, and 96% were white. If 
the present^ ^roup of persons in training are to be the manager of tomorrow, 
the distribution of .managers by race and sex- will not change much from what it 



is today. 
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r ■ ■ ■ . ' • ' ^ ' 

Conclusions ' ^ 

^ An analysis of Information gathered from the Editor & Publisher' International 

Year B6ok > 1976, from mail questionnaires completd by 558 top. managers at 197 U.S. 

• « 

"daily newspapers and from telephone interviews with 74 women in various levels of 
management at 67 U.S. daily, new|papers led to thes\ major conclusions and observations. 

1) All daily newspaj^ers, regardless of circulation size, employ about one 
woman manager per newspaper, on the average; and only about 2.4% of the- top-leVel ; , 
managers in the dally press are women. Such figures clearly indicate that women^ 

are underrepresented in managerial positions^ on U.S. daily newspapers. 

2) There are some interesting differences in the peilsonal characteristics 

> 

of 'the m^n and woii^en daily newspaper managers in our sur:veys. For example, the 
men managers ^ere about five years older than the women managers; a larger percent- ' 
age of men managers than women managers were married; a larger percentage of men 
than women managers had children; women managers were more likeljr than their male 
counterparts to have parents who were also managers; and the women were more likely 
to be Democrats, the men Republicans. 

3) The composite picture of the typical top-level manager that emerges from 
our mail survey is that of a white, Protestant, married man in his late 40 's with 
at least one child and a college degree. ' ^ 

1^4) There are few striking differences in job-related items for the ^in^n^and 
women daily newspaper^ji^'^agers responding tq; our surveys. 

5) Both men and women in our mail survey, on the average, were equally 
satisfied with their jobs overall and with various aspects of l;heir jobs,, including 

pay. V 

6) In spite of being as satisfied with their pay as men ar^, women 
responding to the mail survey received substantially ^ower salaries th^ men 
respondents, regardless of the size of the newspaper tfhey worked for or their 



particular job area. • ' - ' * 

^ . . ' ' - . ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

7) Few of j^he women in the surveys were members of Women in Cotnmuni- 

cations. Inc., or any other media-related women's organiza|;ions« 

^ ' ' ^ ^' ^ ' 

8) ' Included in the advice given to those who aspire tq newspaper 

% ' . ■ • 

management jobs*w6re the follpwlng^ recolnmendatlons: They sjiould obtain a cMleg^ 

educatj.oh which includes pr^actical courses in business and jourjialism; <}evelop/ < 

' ' " ' ' ' ' ' • , ' k . * . 

persjbnality traits or skills thatywill enable them,- to move up—such traits or 



skills as getting along with^others and taking risks; and continue learning 
by taking advantage of on-the-job training programs and by acquainting them- 
selves with all aspects of the newspaper ^business. 

9) In the newspapers which offer management training programs, 80% of 
tho^ person's identified as mana^fement trainees were males, and 96% were 
white". If the present group of persons in training are to be the managers 
of toi^rrow, the distribution of managers by race and sex will not change 
much from what it is tod^y. 

10)'' The results of the- mail survey should not be fV"' v ' 

tpp-level newspa .anagers because the response rate (ab ^ . 22%), while 
not unusual for this type of survey, is too low for reliable conclusions 
about the universe of ^managers of daily newspapers. ^ 

The remits of the telephone survey should be generalized only with 
extreme caution because of the small sample size and response rate (about 53%) 
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Notes >■ o , • 

• • 1 

^ f^|^.s statement yas repeatedly made by participants at the Conference 
on Women in Newspaper Management ^eld at Indiana University , «May 25-28, 

1977. ■ . ■ . . , , V , ^ ,^ " 

^ Media Rfeport to Women , May 1, 197r,^ f>. 5.' Thege figures are ba^ed, on , 
the 227 cities with^papers of 40,000 daj.ly circulation ^dr more. ^ [ 

^ Respondents were asked to 'ideri(^if y -their immediate subordinates by job 
title, sex, race and age. In this group of subordinates,- whiter also 

constituted an overwhelpilng majority, 96.7%; 1.2%' of the subordinates' 

were black;, 1.9% Spanish origin. 

^ Of the respondents to our fetudy, 82.7% expressed a religious' identifica- 
tion. Data for the U.S. |(pop|ilation are drawn from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States ; 1976 (97th edition), Washington, 
D.C., 1976, p. 47. Percentage of Jews, Catholics, and Protestants in the 
U.S. population represent pe^rcentages of those reporting religious affiliation; 
(According tQ tables compiled by the Bureau of tHa.C€ttsug, 62% of the populatioi 
in 1976 reported such affiliit^^ni That percentageVhas been fairly stab;Le 
in recent years.) 7 \ 

As the bureau points out, the dapr its tabled on religious aff ilia 
tions must be used 'cautiously because .ue bureau constructs its tables .on 
Che b^sis of information reported by religious bodies with memberships of 
50,000 or more, and the^Jjureau is not able to provide figures more recent 
than those for 1974. Ifi. addition, not all these groups follow the same 
calendar year or count membership in the same way. 

^ Three women in the telephone survey, but nope in the mail survey named 
women's state press associations. ; | 
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' TABLE 1 ^, > 

Description o£ Sample. by Circulation for Mall Survey 
^ * of Dally NeVspaper rtanagers 

r 



1 , • * * 

Clrciilatlon - I^tl^ber of Newspapers 



Less than ?5,obl - ^-v^ 1154 



25,001/- 50., 000 
50,001'-, 100,0007 
100,000 and over 
• TOTAL 



207 

lis' 

118 
1594 



Number of _ 
NewsiSapers Sampled 

ipa' . 

100 



-115 



118 

7 

433 



Q ^ 



Responses. 



(Number 

46, 
• 60 
53 
197 



(%) 

* » 

« 

^8. OX 
46,0%- 
52)J% 
44.9% 
45.5% 



/ 



Job Category 



■ * TABLE jt 

Description of Sample By Job Category 
for Mall Survey of Daily Newspaper Managers 

Number of ^ 
Men and Women Sampled 



Corporate, General Management*, 
^and/Buslness 

Advertising 

Circulation ^ ^ 

. EdltorlaJ. , 

Production - 

Pe;r8onnel or Promotion 

, TOTAL 



463 
528, 
428 
470 
358 
218 
2A65 



^ 



(Number) 



Responses 



*Does not total to 558 b^ause eight answers were not clearly Identifiable. 



<%) 



114 


24.6% 


'93 


17.6% 


96 


°22.4% 






122 


,26.0% 


76 


21.2% 


' '49 


22.5% 


550* 


22.3% 



J 



TABliS 

N^wipape/ Employment PittMui In l97S 



i 



^Office ind, • • ■ _ 

,oBu^ .uu ' / , ■ ' . Salei CleriMl' Cull , ' • , • • i S«vlc« 

I "i Empliyment 'MiMgenJ ftoMonalJ 'Technicians ^Woikeii 'Wotk^n ^ WoAen ' Opentivei "L»bor«« -Wotken 



' TdtalS and 



iNtwipapen 
((92 tinitt) ^ 



A^Emptoyeei* ' 100. 0!^ ' 10O."O% 



, Male 
, Female 
WMte 

Female 

'c 

Miooiity 
Male 
Female 



73.3 
26.7 
91.4 
67.1 
24.3 



90.1 
.9.9 
96.2 



6.2 
2.4 

I 
I 
I 



.9.4 

3.2 

-.6 



•100,05} 
73.9 
26.1 
96.2 
71.3 
24.9 
3.8 
,2.6 
1.2. 



100',0« 



79.4 



mM JOO.'OK > , 1()0.0« ' 100.0?< ■ , 100.0»< loo.oJS ' 



t % 



6 



r 

93.6 



75. 0 
18.7 
6.4 
'4.5 
1.9 



" "67.9 .28.-7 

32.1 71.3 

93.2 ; 89.S 
,63.9 ■ .25.3 

29.3 54.3 



G.8 10.5 
4.0 



7 • 

3.4 



2.8 



.7.0 



■ 91.8 
<8.2> 

95.2 

■ ')* 

87.5 
7.6 
^■'4.8 
. 4.3 
.5 



85.^,"' '81.6 



14.41 ,L 18.4 



83.S ■ 
16.5 ^" 



1 % ■ 

m\ 80.3 6^6 



\ 



74.6 \ 63.8 49.1 



12.!^ 
12.4 



16.S 11.5 



19.7 39.4 



\ 10.9 \17.8 

\ 

u 

J^S '\1.9 



34.4 

• r 

5.0 



; . '♦Allfcnployeei=246,508 



. V.e are tf itand.rd job categories used by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commiision on its reporting to.. . 
^Da«onhlack,AsianA.ericans...tiveA^rican.and.Spani.origlnA.er^^^ 

■ 24'' ^ ' 



« 7" 



TABLE 4 



Distrftutlon of^Wojnen in Managerial Positions 
the U.S. ^roilir Newspapfer Industry' by^". 
Circulation Size and^ Level of Management- , 



Circulation 



Levei of mnagemeht 



n Middle • 



VTo£_ 



' (N\fflber) - (Number)^ • (X) (plumber) 



Less than 



2^,001 (n-1154)/^ 593 

-J- 

101 



' 25,001 - r 

50,000 (n-207) 



50,001 - 

100,000(ji-115> . 

^ 100, OOi and 

over (n-118) ,^ 

■ . { TOTAL 



72 



'57 



47 
32% 
62% 
59% 



, > 1^ a48 ; 



2P% 

'it 



^3 



21 



13% 



20% 



'22% 



3U ^ 



6^8 



823 



418 



21 



19 



419 



(%) 



25% 



35% 



18% 



19% 



TOTAL 



(Number) (%) 



1252 
1'95 
. 116 



97 



100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 



1660 



^ata compiled from Editor & Publisher Intenrtttipnal Year Book , 1976, 

These percentages are calculated by dividing the number of women in each level of 
management and circulation group by the.c^ber of women managers in each circulation 
group. -vThis is done ta control for the widely differing numbers of smaller and 
larger jiUwspapers. Therefore, each percentage represents the pifoportion of women 
' managetsln a given circulation group who are in a middle, top, or corporate management 
position. ' • ^ .'if 

*T:he telephohe survey indicated that many women holding corporate titles were often 
in "name only;" Therefore, the«e figures may be inflated. 

.^In'all, women were listed In 1722 position^ in the E & P Year Book , but 24 women 
occupied 86 positions. . 
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A TABLE 5 

sties and Ed 
of Dally Newspaper Managers 



.^Personal Characteristics and Educational Backgrounds 



Personal^ (Characteristics 
and 

Educational Backgrounds 



ZWho Are VThite 



Average Age 



Marital Status: 



%Married 

%Slngle ^ ^ 

%Diyorced or Separated 



%With One or More Cni^di^en. 

%Whose fathe^ Were/Are 
Professionals ^ or Managers 

%Whose Mother?!, Were/Are 
. Prof essioiials .or Managers 

ZWhose Spouses Are ^ 

Professionals or Managers 



ZRepubllcans ' 
^ %Demo.crats 
%Who Are Prbtestant 
Educational .Backgrounds 



■XWith Bachelor's Degree or 
More Educatipn ' , . 

%OiE Those with Some College 
who majored' In Journalism 

%0f T^ose With Some College 
Who Majored 'in Business . 



, Top-level Managers 



Men 
(n»531)' 

98.9 

J 47.5 



92.3 
4.3 
2.5 

90. l" 

41.5 

13.^ 

25.4 
48.4 
27.4 
70.9 



56.8 
.29.5 
36.0 



Women 
(n-27)' 

lOO.O 
42.1 



^ 74.1 
11.1 
14.8 

'59.0 
50.1 
■* 26.2 



65 .*0 



32,0- 

56.0 

78.9 



52.1 

2^1^ 

3^.8 



Corpora tey Top- and 
[ddle-- 
1<^^ Managers 

Women 
.(n-74)* 

41.8 

65. 7 
17.1 
12.9 

54. o'' 
46.4 
17.7 . 
63.9 

b 

b 



27^9 
42.9 
14<3 



^Because not\all respondents answered every question, these totals vary from one 



ERIC 



characteristic'^to another 

; \ 

\bt aalc^'d 'dn this survey. 
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^ ^ TABLE 6 

-Job-related Items for Men and Women Newspaper Managers 



Jobr-related Items 



Average Number of Hours 
on the Job per Week ' 

Average Number of Additional 
Hours per Week on Job-related 
Activities 

Average Number of Out-of-town 
Trips In a Month 

ZWhp Belong to One or More 
Professional Organizations 

%Employed by Group-owned 
Newspaper 

XWho Own Stock In Company 

%Wlth a Female Superior 

%Wlth One or More Female 
Subordinates 

%Wlth Female Subordinate ( s) , 
Who Would Recommend Female 
Subordinate to- Own Job 



Top-level Managers 
(mall survey) 



Men 

(n-531)^ 
47.0 

14.3 

1.8 

64.0 

58.3 
60.0 
3.1 

40.8 
12.1 



4 



Women 
(n-27)' 

45.4 

14.7 

1.5 

40.7 

55l6 
61.5 
7.7 

t 

66.7 
72.7 



Corporate, Top- and 
Middle-level Managers 

(telephone survey) ^ 

Women 
(n-74)^ 

41. 6_ 

5.9 

1.2 

47.5- 
b 

V 

b 



because jiot all respondents answered every question, these totals vary from one 
characteristic to another. 



^ot asked in this 



survey . 



/ 



TABLE 7 



Satlsf a^lon With ; 



Overall Job 
(1-Very Dissatisfied, 
7-Very Satisfied) 

Pay 

(l»Nbt Satisfied, , 
5-Very Satisfied) 

Fringe Benefits 

Freedom ftom Supervision 

Organization Policies 

Job Security ^ 

Chance to^Get Ahead 

Organization Prestige 

Relations With Others 

Flexibility of Hou/s 



Comparison of Job Satisfaction of 
'Men and Women Newspaper Managers . 



Averagj^ Levels of Satisfaction fort — 



Men 
(mail survey) 
(n»531)^ 

6.4 



3.8 

4.0 
4.2 
3.9 
4.3 
4.0 
4.2 

r 

4.3 
4.5 



Women 



Women 



(mail survey) (telephone 
' ^ (n-74) 



(n-27)' 
6.3 

i- 

4.0 

4.3 
4.4 
3.6 
4.4 
3.9 
4.1 
4.3 
4.0 



6.3 

3.4* 

3.8. 
4.2 
3.7 
4.4 

^ 
4.3; 

4.6 

4.3 



^his number varies somewhat from one job aspect to another. 

Nhfe 1-5 scale applies to all item's in the table except "Overall Job." 



X 
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TABLfe 8 

Comparison of Men and Women Newspaper .Managers* 
Average Annual Salaries by Circulation Size 
of Daily Newspaper 



Circulation « 




Top-Level Managers* 


i^erage Salaries 




Men 




Women 




< (mall 


survey) 


(mall survey) 




(n) 


(Salary) 


(n) 


(Salary) 


Less than 25 » 001 . 


(47) 


$20,386 ■ 


(2) 


$12,350 


. 25,001 - 50,000 
< 


(68) 


27,767 


(5) 


23,492 


50,001 - 100,000 


(8) 


29,683 


(5) 


' 15,820 


100,001 and over 


(76) 


52,300 


(.4) 


30,750 


TOTAL 


(332)* 


$33,566 


(23)* 


$19,097 



*The various circulation group n's do not sum to the totals Ibeqause several persons * 
did not Indicate the circulations of their newspapers but did indicate their salaries. 



TABLE 9 

Comparison of Men and Women Newspaper 
Managers' Average Annual Salaries 
by Job Area 



Job Area 


Top-Level Managers' 
Men 


Average 


Salaries 
Women 




(mail suirvey) 
(n) (Salary) 


(mall survey) 
(n) (Salary) 


Corporate, General Man- 
agement, and Business 


if 

(55) $48,312 


(2). 


« 

$29,250 


Advertising 


(62) 28,011 


(3) 


18,133 


Circulation 


(72) 31,375 


(1) 


4,160 


Editorial 


(68) ' 32,222 . 


(5) 


25,524 


Production 


(50) 25,827 


(1) 


6,300 


Promotion/Personnel 


(22) 22,148 


(11) 


17,113 


TOTAL 


(332)* $33,566 


(23) 


$19,097 



*The various job area n's do not sum to the overall total for men because three men 
who indicated their salaries did not indicate their job titles. 
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TABLE 10 

Recommended Courses for Aspiring Newspaper Ma|iagers 



Course 



«l5 



Principles of Management 
Personnel Management 
Newspaper Production 
Labor Relations 
Economics 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Circulation 
Editing 
Press Law 
Business Law 
Reporting 
Photography " 
Political Science 
History , 
* 

Multiple Answers were acdeptable 



RecouBnending Course 
66.9% 
55.3 
50.2 
' 45.2 
42.0 
38.8 
38.4 
36.5 

\ 31.1 
29.4 
28.8 
28.6 
19.4 
' 2.5 
2.1 



TA5LE 11 

Promotion Criteria for a ^Top-Level Newspaper 
Manager *s Position 



Top 10 Listed Criteria 




% Listing 


Experience or Job Expertise 




28, 


,1% 


Ability to Work Well With Pepple 




17. 


,1 


Necessary Training/Background 




11, 


,6 


Intelligence 


X 


7. 


.5 


Leadership 




5. 


.9 


Willingness to Work Hard 




.3. 


.5 


Ambition 




3, 




Necessary Personal Qualities 




3, 


.3 . 


Ability to Organize 




3, 


.3 


Interest in the Job /Company-- 




2, 


.6 



TABLE 12 



The Importance for a Newspaper Manager of Knowing 
the Operat-ions of the Departments of a Newspaper 



1 



% Who Said If: Important or Very 
Department i ^' ^ Important ^o^Know About t)epart|nent 



Advertising 88% 

Business Office ; '81 

Circulation ^ ^ * 90 

News-Editorial 83 

Production ' 90 



